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J UST WBry the American electorate 
gave the present administration 
suoh an overwhelming mandate in 
November remains something of a 
mystery to me. I do not expect ever to 
find a fully satisfactory answer. I 
firmly believed throughout 1971 that 
the major hurdle to winning the presi- 
dency was winning the Democratic 
nomination., I believed that any reason- 
able Democrat could defeat President 
Nixon. I now think that no one could 
have defeated him in 1972. And I ani 
not certain that the Democratic Con- 
gress will hold him in check for the 
next four years. I am convinced that 
the United States is closer to one-man 

rule than at any tinae in our history 

and this paradoxically by a President 
who is not popular. 

Fundamentally, we have experienced 
an exhaustion of important institutions 
in America, Today only the presidency 
is activist and strong, while other tra- 
ditional centers of power are timid and 
depleted. This is Why one man ip the 
White House was able for so long to 
continue a conflict hated by so many 
of his countrymen. The institution of 
CongreK has been exhausted by execu-" 
tive encroachment and legislative par- 
alysis. For a decade, a war was waged' 
without congressional approval; for ■ 
years, that war raged on in part due to 
congressional inaction. , 

But the impotence of Congress apd 
the omnipotence of the presidency- 
have deeper roots and a longer history. 
In 1933, the Senate and the House 
passed administration bills almost be- 
fore they were printed or read. It was 
a time of crisis. But in the years since 
then, the Congress has acted as though 
the crisis were permanent. We now ap- 
pear to accept the curious notion that 
the legislative initiative rests with the 
executive branch. Indeed, students of 
American government are themselves 
surprised at the • startling fact that 
nearly 90 per cent of the legislation 
the Congress considers originates with 
the administration. 

Wars and Money 

I N THE LAST generation, presiden- 
tial activism and congressional 
passivity have been even more pro- 
nounced in the field of foreign policy. 
Congress was not asked for approval 
in the 1950s before the American 
troops were dispatched to Korea and 
Lebanon. The chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, who ad- 



vised against the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
was ignored, while other members of 
Congress were not even consulted. The 
foenate was assured that the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution was no writ for a 
wider war; it was then used as an ex- 
cuse for the widest war since 1945. 

Now, for the first time, the executive 
has mounted a serious challenge to the 
congressional controL of .appropriations. 

erhaps, the Congress invited . this 
attack ■ by,, a complacent acquiescence , 
in the Vietnam disaster; in any case, 
the battle is on, and' the Congress is 
losing. ... 

Last fall, we submitted to the Presi- 
dent a .bill , to clean up our nation’s 
Waterways;' He ..vetoed the bill, and we. 
iiassed it .ggain oyer his veto. He then 
simply refused to spend the money as 
Congress directed. The success of this 
lactic was followed by the impound- 
hient of funds for . other domestic pro- 
grams. Most .incredibly, at the end of 
the last legislative session the Presi- 
dent demanded that the Congress rub- 
ber-stamp such iihpbundments in ad- 
vance. He; asked us to agree to set a 
budgetary ceiling within which the 
sole power of appropriation was re-, 
served to the executive branch. Even 
more incredible was the speed with 






eralism at home — -is neither to j save 
nor eliminate specific foreign gpvern- 
nients or specific donaestic programs 
dependent on 'Washington, but rather 
to end the relationship of dependency 

for both. , 

What is consistent about the Nixon 
view of the new era is its belief in the 
critical importance, of the process of 
local self-determination, That is what 
Mr. Nixon said he was fighting to pre- 
serve in Vietnam and it is what he 
says he is striving to achieve in his 

Congress seems incapable' of. stopping 
what it opposes or securing : what it 
seeks. It has been described by a Re- 
publican senator as a “third or fotmth 
rate power” in Washington. . ; . . , , f - 

Parties and the Press 

T he exhaustion of the Congress 
is matched by the exhaustion of 
the political parties. The Republican 
Party, reduced to utter vassalage by 
the White House, offers little more 
than an administrative program. They 
offer the politics of efficiency— but to 
what end and impact? Their answer to 
the transportation crisis is to rear- 
range the Department of Transporta- 




tion. Their answer to desperate social 
needs is to reduce and rename; social 
programs. And their answer to the, 
threat of racism is the malignancy of 
benign neglect. 

At the same time, the loyal opposi- 
tion is neither loyal to a specific set of 
ideas nor effective in its opposition. 
The Democratic Party is in peril of be- 
coming a party of incumbency out of 
power, much like the Whigs of the 
19th Century— a party with no princi- 
ples, mo programs, living only from 
day to day, caring only for the prerog- 
atives of office, doing notiiing, and 
worse, not caring that nothing' is donk 
But, perhaps the most_ discoiu:aging 
development of recent ye'ars is the ex- 
haustion of the institution of the press. 

Under constant pressure from an ad- 
ministration that appears to believe 
that the right -of a free press is the 
right to print or say what they agree 
with, the media have yielded subtly 
but substantially. During the cam- 
paign, I was subjected to the. dose, 
critical reporting that is a tradition in 
American politics. It was .not always 
comfortable, but it is always necessary. 
Yet Mr. Nixon escaped a similar scru- 
tiny. The press never really laid a 
glove on him, and they seldom told the 
people that he was 'hiding or th^t his 
plans for the next fbur years were hid- 
den. Six days after the Watergate gang 
was run to the ground, Mr. Nixon in- 
vited reporters into his office, and sub- 
mitted to the only interrogation his 
managers allowed during the fall cam- 
paign. Not a single reporter could 
gather the courage to ask a question 
about the bugging and burglary of the 
Democratic National Committee. Much 
of this can be blamed on the incestu- 
ous character of the White House 
press corps itself. Ask one wrong ques-' 
tion, and a reporter may find himself 
cut off altogether. 

Now, with the, election over, the ex- 
ecutive branch has tightened the pres- 
sure on the media. For example, the 
administration has expressed an inten- 
tion to punish offending, television net- 
works by depriving their stations of li- 
censes. Already, the White House has 
dismantled the Public Broadcasting 
System, 'whose, public affairs presenta- 
tions the President found irritating. 
And the press has responded 'by', re- 



tre&ng. It has catalogue.! theH^ 
m domestic;, programs and thC 'Plans 
for conservative, insensitive govern- 
ment— but it has not even noticed ^ny 
Sg aS s in the, fact that these ste^ 
S concealed or denied.tie^te^ 
"election.' There are, of course, brave. re, . 

tSSs. .ewspapers. 

Channels ready to take the heat, but 



there are countless others who have 
left the kitchen for a more comforta- 
ble, uncritical existence in the ante- 
chamber of this administration. They 
are trying to get along by going along. 

A Dispirited Land 

T he exhaustion of American 
institutions is matched by an ex- 
haustion of the American spirit. 

' This even touches some liberal intel- 
lectuals, traditionally -ithe most tireless 
group in America. Today you can hear 
such liberals saying that government 
cannot make any real difference for 
good in the lives of people — ^that what- 
ever it touches will turn to failure.r 
M.any of those who supported the ad- 
vances of the 1960s so fervently now 
denounce with equal fervor the set- 
backs of the 1960s. And they are reluc- 
tant to resume the imperfect but im- 
portant march interrupted by the war. 

Indeed, these so-called liberals now 
tell us that 'we should not try to save 
bur cities, cure the causes of crime, or 
eradicate poverty. They say that if we 
are part of the solution, then we are 
also part of the problem. Their motto 
appears to be: “Nothing ventured, 

nothing lost.” “ 

The same dispirit envelops millions 
of Other Americans. They have fol- 
lowed a bloody trail of disappointment 
from a sunny street in Dallas to a ho- 
, tel kitchen in Los, Angeles. Three 
times they , have voted . for -peace; at 
least twice, tiiey have been given more 
war. They were oversold on the social 
experiments of the 1960s; now they are 
wary of buying even sensible and es- 
sential social progress from any politi- 
cal leader. They see government as at . 
best an annoyance, at worst an enemy, 
and they wish it would just leave them 
alone. Broken promises have ended in 
broken power. Public officials are 
viewed principally as annoying tax col- 
r lectors. 

To my mind, this mood was central 
to the outcome of the 1972 election. 
For example, the commentators have 
suggested that credibility was among 
my principal difficulties during the 
campaign. I a^ee, but not with the 
proposition that people did not believe 
me. I think they .iid believe that I 
would do what I said; and they were 
afraid. Many Americans looked ‘back at 
debris of the last decade, and they 
feared that Once again they were about 
to face a hard effort and harvest noth- 
ing from it. 

Restoring Faith 

T he central challenge for 
the future of American politics is 




to end the paralyMs of institutions and 
ease the apprehensions of the elector- 
ate. The United States must find a way 
to replace exhaustion with energy, cyn- 
icism with hope, resignation with de- 
termination, destructive anger with 
constructive activism. That is so easy 
to say, so hard to do. 

I no longer think it can he done 
merely by calls to greatness or appeals 
to idealism, no matter how eloquent. 
Americans have been told until they 
are tired of hearing it that they shall 
overcome, that they can move their 
Country forward, that they can have a ■ 
great society, that they can seek a 
newer world or find the lift of a driv- 
ing dream. This kind of summons has 
value; indeed, in my view, Americans 
are desperately anxious to believe in a , 
transcendent, almost mystical puiTose. 
But they are also skeptical now of any 
such summons unless there are signs 
of progress already there. 

The only way to reawaken faith in 
the system is for government and poli- 
ticians to restore it step by step, 
through substantive advances ' that 
mean something to people. They must 
see their sons home from Vietnam, 
their neighborhood crime rate re- 
duced, their taxes used to build better 
lives instead of bigger bureaucracies, 
their children educated in decent' 
schools and their illnesses cared for at 
reasonable cost The progress must be 
visible, sure and steady. 

This requires above all else a deter- 
mined effort to improve- - and- 
strengthen the institutions in America 
that are supposed to serve the citizens 
of America. After a decade of disillu- 
sion, institutions may be unfashionable 
things. But institutions are not evil, 
they are neutral; and they are indis- 
pensable instruments of change' in so- 
ciety. More often' than not, the ebbs 
and tides of history are determined by 
the nuts and bolts of government. 

Looking to Congress 

I N MODERN TIMES, when Ameri- 
can liberals have recognized that 
truth, they have tended to see it in 
terms of the presidency. Only a few 
years ago, liberal scholarship still cele- 
brated the strong executive and sought 
to strengthen it even more. Now we 
have learned that the presidency, too, 
is a neutral instrument, that power in 
the White House can be abused as weU 
as used — ^that a reactionary , or a war- 
maker can also read Richard Neustadt 
and James McGregor Burns. 

Twice now our answer has been at- 
tempts to change the person in the 
presidency. Both times we have ended 
in at least as much difficulty ; as we 
were before. Now is the time for a de- 
termined effort to change not the per- 
son in the White House, but the power 
of the presidency. American liberals 
must reverse the 40-year trend toward 
a stronger President and return to the 
200-year-old tradition of shared power. 
The Supreme Court is subject to 



fate and execufeve with 

oniyfhe SehatV 's|i^ between, the 
court and an ideologi^l, coup. So the 
true pnority- is to protect the place of 
the'GOngress iii the f^'^al system. We 
must seek a pluralism' ^ power, where 
Congress and the President guard and ' 
prod each other. 

Some political scientists claim that 
this is tlie jvrong aim. They say: Only 
the President can lead because only 
the President has a mandate. But Con- 
gress has a constructive mandate, 
made by a blend and balance of the re- 
gional interests reflected in each mem- 
ber’s election. And | that constructive 
mandate can be as effective as the 
President’s - uidversal j mandate. The 
Congress cap wpri| |p <®eck the execu- 
tive- and to, move me Country. It can 
seek cooperation with the President; it 
can also shape a kind of cooperative 
tension with him that can make 
change happen. 

Negative Powers 

r ;E CONGRESS hlUST exert its 
authority to' achieve a full meas- 
ure of influence- For example, when 
the' legislation that^ allows the Presi- 
deh't to eontrol wages and prices comes 
up for renewal,:^ the .Senate and the 
House should hot issue another blank 
check. We should include safeguards 
to assure that profits, dividends and in- 
terest rates are never again permitted 
a special break while the wages of 
workers bear the full burden. 

But the Congress' should not wait for 
such opportunities. It should mount a 
consistent and coherent effort, 
founded on its foremost power — con- 
trol over appropriations- James Madi- 
son wrote in “The Federalist Tapers,”,. 
Number 58: “The power oyer toe purge , 
may, in fact, be regarded, gA' toe ^ 
complete aiid ‘ effectual wehpoh with 
which any constitution chn arin toe im- 
mediate representatives of the people, 

• for obtaining a redress of every griev- 
ance, and for; carrying into effect ev- , 
ery just and salutary measure.” 

It can be used to .^op toe abuse of 
executive privilege. Part or perhaps all 
of an appropriation could be condi- 
tioned on the administration’s consent 
for the appropriate’ officials to testify 
before House and Senate committees. 

It can be uSed to stop executive wars 
by whim. The Congress must refuse to 
fund conflicts it has not declared or 
even decided to’ fight. ' From the trag- 
edy and travail of Vietnam, the Con- 
gress at least must learn the truth of 
Edmund Burke’s warning: “The thing 
you fight Tor is 'hot the thing which 
you recover; hut depreciated, sunk, 
wasted and consumed in the contest 
- American ideals have been depreci- 
ated. American wealth- has been sunk. 
Human lives have been wasted, and In- 
dochina itself has been consumed in 
the contest- The United States must 
fight when the coimse is right. But 
never again should the Congress allow 
young American lives to be lost for the 



defense Of a corrupt dictator anywh^e 
intoewprid. .V. .svii 

Only a Beginning , 

r^HESli STEPS are 'only a b.ggii»-„.^^, 

X ning. Tor if the Congress is ta.?S-,j 23 .; 
kume a role .of leadership, it must have 
not only the negative power to reyie^ p ; 
and reverse policy, but also toe ppi^T,n^ ■ 
tive power to make policy in toe :^st;.,-ip 
place. It must know enough-pso it>w,i^ 
not hear toe reply that the President^ ^ 
always knows best. It must be struc-, _ .^. 
timed for integrated decision making—, 
so it will not hear the reply that only^ 
the President can pull all the pieces tp-^ 
gether. ' ,, 

First, toe . Congress should establish , 
a unified budget assessment mecha-,, ,„,. 
nisnv The Senate and House s^ould.es-,. 
tablish a committee to estimate, rpve-.,^;. , 
nues, set a general level of expehto- ^ 
times, aiid establish priorities tb relate'^ . 
Specific appropriation decisions to that 
general level. This committee) should ” A" 
have sufficient resources of expertis^e- 
and information. There is no reason to 
let toe President control the budget ’ 
because he has toe only Office of Man- ^ 
agement and Budget.. 

Second, the Congress should es^f 
lish a similar mechanism for natiohlal' ’•*’ 
security policy. With members drawii'' '' ' 
from toe Appropriations, Foreign Reli*' 
tions and Artned Services committee's,’” •" 
such a unified committee could offer a^'“‘'| 
thoughtful and sensible alternative td 
executive ’proposals. This conmiitte'e',*’'* '.” 
too, should have the necessary re-"^”^ 
sources. If the President can have* tw<f-'' 
State- Departments, the Congress 
have at least one agency to provides lit-' 
formation and recommendations atetAlt-’’'*' 
foreign affairs and defense policy.' ' ’ ‘ -v'‘ 
Third, thO Congress should adjtfSt' sc.fr, 
the seniority ' system. No' other legiSlM-s-^c-: 
tive body in toe.: Western world ,uSles.2 ' 
length of service' "as toe sole standaedrio ir 
for place and power in its committees.': e-ii 
If the Congress is to carry out its.GQn-iS 2 ^.-.i 
structive mandate, it must do what tbeqos.^ 
mandate means, not what a f ew- indirtio'*, 

, viduals from safe districts: want. An ac-.i«rl, 
tivist, effective Congress must refleeb.'lc-- 
the popular will. It cannot do so unless- -i-r'i 
the members freely elect - committetii ff'i 
chairmen.' s li 

Finally, toe Congress’ should- defendoto; 
its powers as it extends them. It misfeor? 
consider and choose from a number ;of 
alternatives -to cancel or. control !,toeoy, b 
impoundment of its appropriatoms-i eri: 
Only then can the Congress assure -tiieoqrr.: 
execution of the policies it has 
acted. •■,cds r-. 

I am convinced still that toe society 
to which America should aspire is./ . 
liberal one. To those who charge toa^.-^ 
liberalism has been tried and foun|^y 
wanting, I answer that the failure is npib.<-,« ; 
in the idea, but in the course of rece.nj; 
history. The New Deal was ended by.’l 
World War II. The New Frontier was^^/ _ 
closed by Berlin and Cuba cilmost be'- . A 
fore it was opened. And the Great So- ' 
ciety lost its greatness in the jungles 
oflndochipa. ... ,, 




